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President’s Peace Plan: The tales told by our returning P@Ws have sharply diminished the early en- 
thusiasm for Ike’s challenge to Soviet Russia. Obviously our/Red dyemies are not sending back all our 
sick and wounded; there remain lots more in their hospit Alsé, from the lips of our freed Gls, 
evidence accumulates about atrocities and slaughter of prisonérs.‘“4I1 this produces a sickening feeling 
that despite the fine words of the President, further dealing Veith the enémy will prove just “more of 
the same”’. Tis: 


Hence there is much developing opinion that — to attain peace — the President should take a 
much tougher line. It is strongly rumored that the President had planned to talk in even more con- 
ciliatory terms in his speech, but that the strong public reaction to Dulles’ “appeasement talk” (in that 
famous off-the-record meeting with reporters) forced him to delete many soft words. Obviously, the soft 
line does not work in dealing with the Reds. When did it ever? — is the unanswerable question. 


Much more attention is directed to Senator Knowland of California. On the morrow of Ike’s speech 
to the editors, Knowland raised the ante by a strong speech in San Francisco calling on the UN to test 
Russian good faith — to demand free elections that might unite Korea, and free elections in Poland and 
Communist China. In the past forty-eight hours, the Californian has gone further saying that the Rus- 
sians should withdraw from Poland, if any enduring settlement is to be made in Germany. Only if the 
Red Army is out of Poland, says Knowland, can Germany be relatively secure. Since Knowland is head 
of the powerful Senate Majority Policy Committee, his words carry great weight. “Raising the ante” gains 
more ground towards a peace settlement than “sweet talk” — so runs a current thought on Capitol Hill. 


Not Merely Gossip: Earl Browder, former head of the American Communist Party, reportedly has 
proved a cooperative witness before Congressional committees recently. Browder was ousted from the 
Communist Party by Moscow, when the Kremlin changed its line. Those who have talked with the 
former Red leader say he has moved farther away from the Moscow orbit and is now most useful to 
probers. On one point, Browder reportedly is in general agreement with none other than Senator Jenner 
of Indiana. Browder is said to feel (as Jenner often said a year ago) that the Japanese Peace Treaty 
could make it easier for Communists to infiltrate and take over power in Japan. 


@ The “filibuster” now used by the Democratic “liberals” against the tidelands legislation might 
conceivably stop the Bricker Amendment this session — although the latter measure is said to command 
the support of two-thirds of the Senate. It is feared that the bill (designed to protect our constitutional 
rights against encroachment by foreign treaties) will run into “filibuster” tactics from the same Demo- 
cratic “liberal” groups. If the Amendment gets into a parliamentary snarl late in the session, it might 
have to go over until next year. 


@ President Eisenhower rarely attends private parties, but he was present at one recently which 
has caused much chatter among Capital gossips. It was held at the home of General Omar Bradley. On 
April 16, the New York Journal-American ran a photo of some of those at the party. They were: the 
President, Generals George C. Marshall, Emmett O’Donnell and Walter Bedell Smith; and the three young 
sons of toy manufacturer Louis Marx of New York. The three cute youngsters are named Spencer Bedell 
Marx, Emmett Dwight Marx and Bradley Marshall Marx and in the photo were seated on the laps re- 
spectively of the President, Undersecretary “Beedle” Smith and General Marshall. The caption described 
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the Generals as godfathers of the Marx children. Later, the caption said, the party moved on to the 
White House. 


Snobs in the Capital wonder how the President and Undersecretary of State got to know the Marxes. 
Society page reporters say it was Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, recently Defense Manpower Secretary, who in- 
troduced them. Other observers recalled a rumor that the President was a stockholder in the Marx firm. 
Mr. Drew Pearson, the columnist, says that this isn’t so, but that Ike did invest in the Charnall Lipstick 
Company, a Marx concern. The investment, however, did not turn out too well, says Pearson. 


State Department Shakeup: When Senator Karl Mundt demanded a shakeup in the State Department 
and elimination of the old Acheson crowd, he meant it. For a group of key members of Congress are 
resolved to accomplish this mission themselves by curtailing appropriations — if Mr. Dulles fails to do so. 


Mundt reportedly was inspired to take his stand after studying the State Department lists of person- 


nel. He noted that there had been so far this year virtually no change as compared with last year. 
Hence his outburst. 


It was greeted with a severe counterattack by friends of Acheson and the holdovers in the State De- 
partment. One of the principal points made against Mundt’s statement was that such a shakeup would 
deprive the State Department of its best Foreign Service officers and veteran career diplomats — the men 
who possess the diplomatic “know how”, without which Dulles cannot operate. 


Nothing could be farther from the truth. Professor James L. McCamy of the University of Wis- 
consin, in his scholarly book, The Administration of American Foreign Affairs (1950) showed that 77 
per cent of the individuals in places of influence in the Department at that time had been in the Department 
less than 5 years. There is no evidence that this situation has changed since 1950. A glance at the classi- 
fied section of the latest (March) telephone directory of the Department indicates that the picture drawn 
by Dr. McCamy is correct. On the first page of this section there are 44 names (including that of Dulles) ; 
but only seven are Foreign Service officers. Other pages have a similar composition. 


But are the members of the old Acheson clique the only individuals capable of carrying on the staff 
duties of the Department? An old-line diplomat, recently retired, tells us that this is not so, that there 
are scores of good men, who in recent years have sought to voice the point of view compatible with GOP 
concepts rather than to curry favor with the Acheson crowd. As a matter of fact, our informant remarks, 
a majority of the staff would welcome the shakeup demanded by Mundt and his colleagues in the Senate. 


Social Security: Two incidents of the past week lit up with grim humor the even grimmer subject of So- 
cial Security. Arthur Altmeyer’s job was abolished in the recent process of turning the Federal Security 
Agency into its new Cabinet counterpart. His was one of the very few Social Security names with which 
the general public was familier. He was dubbed “Mr. Social Security”. He was the chief front man at 
Congressional hearings and would testify for hours literally, in long, ponderous and unbelievably in- 
volved sentences, while legislators listened in glassy incomprehension. 


But on April 11, it all came to an end. Altmeyer ceased to be the great Panjandrum of the system. 
He will get his Civil Service retirement pension, but abolition of his job came less than 30 days before 
his 62nd birthday. Had he been able to last out this month, there would also have been a “survivor's 
annuity” for his wife. The irony is this: Quirks in the Social Security Act often deprive pensioners of 
one benefit or another through the arbitrary working of the calendar. Sometimes it’s only a matter of 
days. Many a bitter curse has been hurled at Altmeyer on these grounds. 


Now Altmeyer himself has come a cropper in somewhat the same way. An old acquaintance of the 
ex-Commissioner observed: “Arthur has torn his pants on the same kind of barbed wire that has bothered 
other people. He has always claimed to have an absorbing interest in gerontology. This distressing inci- 
dent should provide him with material for a new and indignant chapter for the textbooks.” 
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The other incident referred to above was this: A welfare lobbyist at lunch last week was discussing 
the Social Security investigation, being held by a sub-Committee of the House Ways & Means Committee 
under Rep. Curtis (Rep., Nebr.). The lobbyist was apprehensive. ‘“‘Of course’, he said, “I suppose the 
Social Security Act really is a kind of fraud, but it had to be in order to put it over. If the truth had 
ever been told the principle never would have been adopted!” 


A British View: Rebecca West, famous British journalist, has launched a defense of American anti- 
Communist probes and hearings, in a series of articles in the London Sunday Times (April 5). It should 
be explained to our readers that Fair Deal propaganda working in conjunction with Communist prop- 
aganda has created in England and other foreign countries a myth of “American witch hunting”, and a 
bogey of “McCarthyism”. Rebecca West is well-known for her book on treason and is now studying sub- 
versive activities in the U.S. She attacks “anti-anti-Communists” with formidable irony: 


“ ‘This animal is very wicked’, wrote a French zoologist, ‘it defends itself when it is attacked.’ The 
United States is in this sense very wicked indeed. It keeps on defending itself. On discovering that it 
has forty Burgesses and MacLeans adorning its Civil Service, it actually dares to let an investigating 
committee (appointed for the very purpose of inquiring into such untoward events) ask how they obtained 
their positions.” [Burgess and MacLean were the two British Foreign Office diplomats who disappeared, 
presumably beyond the Iron Curtain. ] 


“But anti-American propaganda”, continues Miss West, “has firmly convinced the rest of the world 
that there is one phase of ‘witch-hunting’ which cannot be excused on grounds of self-defence. Most Eng- 
lish-educated people have been hypnotized into a firm belief that the investigating committees have killed 
academic freedom in the United States, and that it is now impossible for a professor or teacher to obtain 
or hold a position unless his political views put him well to the right of Bloody Mary and the Bourbons. 
Fear, it is often said, is stalking the campus.” Thereupon Miss West, drawing on the McCarran Commit- 
tee Internal Subcommittee hearings of last September and October, brilliantly describes how it is the Com- 


/ munists who actually terrify those on the American campus seeking to defy their will. 


Education Front: From Facts in Education, December, 1952, (P.O. Box 2056D, Pasadena, Calif.) : 


| “SIGNPOSTS OF FELLOW TRAVELLER: 1. Discredit all committees — local, State and Federal — 


investigating un-American activities. 


2. Discredit all patriotic citizens and organizations, labeling them the ‘lunatic fringe’, psychopathic, 
subversive, Fascists, Communists. 


3. Discredit all testimony given by former Communists, although they have broken with the party 
and testified under oath. 


4. Oppose all loyalty oaths, especially those requiring a statement as to possible Communist affilia- 
tion, present or past. 


5. Oppose any attempt to examine textbooks for possible socialistic slants or subversive content. 


6. Oppose the dismissal of teachers and public employees whose loyalty to American tradition is in 
question. 


7. Promote the UNESCO program in the schools, with its propaganda for world citizenship, world 
understanding and world government. 


8. Accept the ‘bigotry’ racket disguised as ‘brotherhood and tolerance’. (Racial and religious dis- 
crimination can never be eliminated as long as the flames of hate are fanned by those whose real objec- 
tive is to pit class against class.) 


9. Denounce, as an enemy of ornate everyone who opposes the use of the — schools for in- 
doctrination and propaganda purposes.” 






Liberty or Equality, by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. Caldwell, Idaho.. The Caxton Printers, Ltd, 
$6.00. Reviewed by Frank Chodorov. 






















It is impossible to “turn back the clock”. But it is possible to take a peek into the past. And, al. 
though nothing can be done to prevent the hands of the “clock” from rushing pell-mell into the future, the 


peek often suggests that the past contained elements preferable to what goes on or what is in the offing 
The comparison makes one wonder whether our vaunted “progress” is not in fact deterioration. 





Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, an Austrian scholar, opens up a vista of the past that is not compli. 
mentary to “democracy”, on the score of freedom. Defining freedom as the “greatest amount of self-deter. F 
mination which in a given situation is feasible, reasonable and possible”, he finds that the monarchical and ff 
Catholic Europe of the last century was more favorable to it than modern “democracy”. The hereditary f 
monarch, he holds, was in fact the “father” of his people, impartial in his rulership and impervious to 
their foibles. Trained to his job, secure in his position, he acted as a foil to partisan politicians and self. 
seeking adventurers. He was not the government, he was the country. Under the circumstances, he lent 
a sense of stability to society, which favored both the development of a culture and the degree of “self. 
determination” which the tradition permitted. 


The institution of monarchy precluded the myth of equality. Conceding that superiority resided in 
the monarch was an admission that natural inequalities exist among persons. It was expected that his 
government, his counsellors, would be of a higher cut in intelligence and integrity. Even the “royal op- 
position” (which might someday become the “royal government”) was presumed to contain a qualified 
breed of men. This admission of disequality in human gifts was a force toward improvement, for it 
spurred on those whom nature had favored; “self-determination” had a better chance. Both the highly 


gifted and those of mediocre parts felt secure in their respective fields; over them a higher authority 
kept them from overstepping the bounds. 























When the phrase “all men are created equal” was perverted into meaning that every man is as good 
as any other, and that therefore all were equally fit to rule, the inevitable consequence was the rise to the 
top of those least qualified for the job. For, under the processes of “democracy”, political preferment 
became a matter of purchase of demagoguery, practices to which the more gifted do not readily lend them- 
selves. Popular suffrage brought in its wake the pressure group, with its axe to grind, and government 
became its representative. The rule of numbers restricted “self-determination” to the area determined 
by the unrestrained will of the majority — which had to be the will of a coalition of pressure groups — 
and the will of the majority is always the will of the least scrupulous person who assumes leadership. 


Thus, the rise of the “fuhrer” is the inevitable end of “democracy”. Egalitarianism can produce no other 
result. 





The author is a Catholic, not only in faith but also in the tradition. It is difficult to follow him in his 
juxtaposition of Catholicism and monarchy, except that he insists that no fruitful discussion of political 
science can proceed from a negation of original sin. The fact that man is not perfect, of course, is the 
final justification for government; it is the fact upon which the fine-spun theories of anarchism fall apart. 
But, the doctrine of original sin is not indigenous to Catholicism, as the author admits. His argument for 
the Catholic point of view does not seem essential to his main point. 


This is the kind of book, once you put your teeth into it, that holds you by its mere solidity. You 
are stunned by its audacity, attracted by its logic, conquered by its facts. You will argue about it for a long 
time after you have set it down. You may not accept its thesis, but you will surely think about it. 
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EVENTS. For reproduction or more extensive quotation address requests to HUMAN EVENTS, 1835 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Trial Subscription, three months for $3. Six months, $5.50. One year, $10. Two years, $18: First class mail, one year, $11.00; 
six months, $6.00. Domestic airmail (including APO and FPO) one year, $12.00; foreign (regular mail) one , $11. Foreign airmail 
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compli. 
f-deter.—§ “7[ SOLATIONISM is a twelve-letter word; and yet when I recently asked a 
cal and § l 

editary 
ious to What is wrong or immoral about a desire to preserve the wealth of your nation, 
nd self. 


he lent f 
f a your brow? God told Abraham to isolate himself from the land of Ur. He warned Lot 


to leave Sodom and isolate himself and his family from its iniquities. He ordered Moses 


mention a shorter word more obscene, he couldn’t think of one offhand. 


its creed, and culture, your family and the worldly goods you amassed by the sweat of 


ided inf’ and the Children of Israel out into the isolated desert and away from the animism of 
a Egypt. Jesus gave similar warning in the Sermon on the Mount. Washington admon- 
ialified | ished us to isolate ourselves from the Armageddon of Europe. Monroe continued that 
a isolation through his famous Doctrine. And the U.S. was doing all right until isolationism 
thority | Was decreed a dirty word. 

However, my McLiberal friend hastened to assure me that in the whole gamut of 
is good | human crime none was so unpardonable before God as isolationism; and, by 
de comparison, the billions being expended in the cause of interventionism is a deed worthy 
them | Of the archangel Michael. ‘“‘Isolationism’”, he said, “is a cesspool of feudalism, degrada- 
tment F tion and irreparable decay. A rich nation which cuts itself off from the rest of the 
7 world will never rise again.” ‘This despite the fact that history is replete with a record 


ership. f of countries which survived self-imposed feudalism. 


N THE BEGINNING of the 17th century Japan was a great and closely knit nation, 
whose history went back with little interruption to 500 B.C. She was the mistress of 
a giant girdle of islands which extended from Cape Sata in the south to the Kuriles in 
the north. Yet in 1630 Japan abruptly isolated herself from the Occident because she 
was tired of being used by the Europeans, who brought her little and demanded much. 
She also resented the strange religion, Christianity, which Occidentals sought to impose 
on her. And to make sure she would not be corrupted by indirection, she also isolated 
herself from most of Asia. Why? 


Japan’s first intimate knowledge of Europe had come in the early 16th Century when 
the Portuguese navigators found their way to China and Japan, brought back word of 
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these fabulous empires, and thus unleashed a horde of predatory pioneers to the Far § 200: 
East. China viewed these freebooters with suspicion and rejected their missionaries § tiona 
because she was stubbornly adhering to a culture dating back more than 7,000 years, § intri 
Japan, on the other hand, earnestly and naively welcomed them because she was known 
in the East as the student nation eager to improve her culture through foreign visitors, J the « 
Brinkley, in his History of Japan (1901), says: “Whoever brought her any product | fai 
of foreign learning, genius or industry, whether from China, Korea, or from the South J 8t@P 
Seas, was received with acclaim, and not merely granted a domicile, but also admitted — for 
to the most honorable offices the state had to bestow, and to the highest rank of the | had 
social organization.” Since Japan had gained so much culture from her Asiatic neighbors, J will 
she naively assumed that Europe would add to her learning out of the mere goodness 
of its Occidental heart. corr 
But by the 1620’s Japan became frightened by the effect of her highly liberal | ©™ 
attitude to these foreigners who badly involved and enervated her. Indeed, the picture | “8* 
was a startling facsimile of what is happening to the United States. Throughout the 
preceding century Japan had opened her heart and ports to European diplomatists and i 
traders, “‘more freely than any other contemporaneous nation would have done, and she 
found them rapidly denuding her of her gold and silver”. She had shown an attitude - 
can 


of tolerance toward European propaganda, ‘‘without precedent in medieval days. She 
discovered that the alien creed became a political weapon pointed at the heart of her own 
national integrity and independence. Her instincts [Eisenhower, please note} had 
prompted her to be liberal and receptive; her experience had compelled her to be 
conservative and repellent.” 















She found herself snarled up in a tangled skein of intrigue; fouled up in a welter of 


agreements which were voiding her unity, her culture and the sensible laws that had : 
worked so justly for so many centuries (something like the UN superseding our Consti- 
tution). Her natural resources and accumulated wealth were being taken out of the 
country, just as our own resources and wealth are being shipped out of the United States. . 
Japan had national pride, though “she was a kind-hearted, laughter-loving nation : 
. .. imperturbable in the face of provocation or trouble, stoical in the face of pain or W 
death . . . regarding cowardice as the most despicable of vices, and loyalty — especially to tic 
the Throne — as the most supreme virtue. But her imperturbability could reach an end % 
and break out into unexpected violence, which had stamped her as a dangerous enemy in ‘. 






99 


war.” Otherwise, she was “‘as civil, as polite, and as curious a nation as any in the world”. 


However, it was said by Kaempher — certainly ‘“‘the most acute of observers” — more than 


200 years ago: “Contact with a cruder world, naturally blunted the fine edge of her na- 
tional courtesy.”* There is evidence that some of her officials were involved in traitorous 


intrigue, even as in our time. 


And so Japan, in 1630, abruptly closed her doors to all nations of the Occident with 
the exception of the Dutch: but “with them, too, her intercourse ultimately became an 
affair of haughty tolerance on one side and narrow privileges on the other. .. . A geo- 
graphical accident [our geographical accident is a far more favorable one} made it easier 
for her to live apart and kept her beyond the range of (European) influences. The Dutch 


had limited commercial access to her dominions, and the Chinese might come and go at 


will.” 


However, Japanese subjects were not allowed to leave the Empire for fear of foreign 
corruption. This isolation had‘a crippling effect on Japan’s national and international 
commerce. She sank into internecine feudalism. There wasn’t a single port open to for- 


eigners from Sata to the Kuriles. Yet, was this irreparable? 


i 1853 Commodore Perry entered Uraga Harbor and forced Japan out of her long and 


self-imposed isolation. It was an unjust and aggressive act which cost us, less than a 
century later, a million casualties and hundreds of billions in dollars. When the Ameri- 
can squadron arrived, Japan “did not possess even the beginnings of a national fleet or 
a national army; of an ocean-going mercantile marine; of a telegraph or postal system; of 
a newspaper press; of enlightened codes; of a trained judiciary, or of properly organized 
tribunals of justice; she knew nothing of Occidental sciences and philosophies; she was a 
complete stranger to international law and to the usages of diplomacy; had no conception 
of parliamentary institutions or popular representation and was divided into a number of 
feudal principalities, each virtually independent of the other, and all alike untutored in the 
spirit of nationality or imperialism.” 

In the thirty years which followed Perry’s ultimatum, Japan made an amazing come- 
back. She became a united nation with constitutional government; highly developed pos- 
tal, telegraph and railway systems; a large mercantile marine sailing all over the world; a 
powerful army and navy, boasting all modern scientific innovations and trained in the best 
Western tactics; an exhaustive legal code of great integrity; an intensive system of na- 
tional education; diplomats who were respected in every foreign court; an astonishingly 
large and well-informed press; and a rapidly expanding manufacturing production which 
had the European nations shaking in their shoes. 


————— 


* Encyclopedia Britannica. 





All this in little more than a generation — after 255 years of almost hermetically 
sealed isolation! In short, her period of isolation made sense. It served as a purgative 
process, badly needed. It was like fields lying fallow to regain their former fertility, 
And the isolation came none too soon — for China waited another 100 years before she 
kicked out the “white devils’, and it was too late. Even under the later Manchus she 


was a nation in decadence by comparison with her greatness at the time of Europe’s 
Renaissance. 







But Japan had learned her lesson. She would never again trust the Occidental. She 
would learn every trick of the West. She casually helped herself to the fruits of the In- 


dustrial Revolution, which had gone into a state of travail while she was still replenishing 
her spirit in the sleep of isolation. 








But, in the process of learning every trick she learned one too many. She emulated 
Europe’s psychosis for intervention. It had worked for England and France and Germany 
— why not for her? She needed markets for her products. What better way than im- 
perialist aggression? 

In 1894 she had the colossal gall to call dominant China’s bluff; and she promptly 
and decidedly defeated her neighbor. In 1904 she sent a fleet to Port Arthur which as- 
tonished the world and which forced the Great Russian Bear to turn tail. In both of these 
wars morality was on Japan’s side. If Theodore Roosevelt hadn’t given her a bad break 
in the peace parley it is possible that Russia would never have become the Asiatic menace 
it now is. For Russia’s status as a great power was greatly reduced in her war with Japan. 

Japan is accused of starting World War II. Revisionist history is laying that at 
Franklin Roosevelt’s door. Yet, this does not absolve Japan; for she did adopt the arro- 
gant interventionist tactics of her European teachers. In losing that war, however, she 


contributed to the destruction of Western Europe and left us the trap-en-vacuum which is 
slowly devouring us. 
















NTERVENTION IS THE WORD we must fear, not isolation. Intervention is the bottomless 

pit into which we keep pouring our staggering billions. Intervention is the fulcrum to 
more and more taxes which not only rob us of our private property but rob the people of 
their dignity, honor and patriotism. Intervention is an expense from which the only pos- 
sible profit is more expense. 

As a result of Japan’s great period of isolation, it was said: “Japanese women in the 
great majority stay virtuous and constant . . . are entirely unselfish, exquisitely modest with- 
out being prudes, abound in intelligence without egoism .. . patient in the hours of suf- 
fering, strong in times of affliction, faithful wives, loving mothers, good daughters and cap- 
able of great heroism rivalling that of the stronger sex.” (Encyclopedia Britannica.) Can 
our interventionist society of the last 20 years say as much about its women? 


It is inconceivable that isolationism could destroy us any faster than interventionism. 
Additional Copies: 6—1.00; 10—1.50; 50—5.50; 100—10.00; 500—15.00; 1,000—25.00. Quotations for larger quantities on request. 
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